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mechanical arts, and let each child be taught a manual
trade. The fourth period begins at fifteen. Now the
passions are awakened. Do not attempt to shroud these
questions in mystery. Moral considerations now come
into the foreground. The source of all passions is self-
love. This is natural, but it easily degenerates into
selfishness. Let the pupil become acquainted with the
life of society, so as to be able to make a choice of the
position whicSi he wishes to hold in it. At any rate, this
will give him the knowledge that men seek to deceive
themselves and each other. Thus he will learn to
despise some, but at the same time to compassionate
others. The study of history exhibits men in their true
light With regard to religion he is only to learn the
most general facts, and he is not to be educated for any
particular sect His taste is to be developed by the study
of literature or by the stage.

^ Such are the general principles which we find in
*Emile.' Here, as in Rousseau's other works, we come
across the leading i&ea that nature is of itself good, but
has been, spoilt by the work of man. God made the
country and man made the town. Civilisation and the
framework of society have been the sources of all the
misery of the human race. The only remedy for this
mischief is to return once more to nature. The fallacy
consists in this, that Rousseau's nature never did and
never could exist. It is the name of an ideal state of
things, a paradise to which it may be that the human race
is attaining by slow degrees, but to which it has never yet
attained. Now let us follow out these principles more
Closely in their details. First, children are to be suckled
by their mothers; this is a matter of the greatest import-
ance. The mother is the proper nurse, the father the
proper teacher, of his child. It is characteristic of